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SOIL SURVEY OF QUITMAN COUNTY, GEORGIA 


By R. E. DEVEREUX, in Charge, and EARL D. FOWLER 
COUNTY SURVEYED 


Quitman County is in the southwestern part of Georgia. Chatta- 
hoochee River forms the western boundary of the county. The 
southern boundary is approximately 60 miles north of the Florida State 
line. Georgetown, the county seat, is 2 miles east of Eufaula, Ala., 
and approximately 45 miles south of Columbus, Ga. The county is 
very irregular in outline but is roughly rectangular. The greatest 
dimensions are 14 miles from east to west 
and 16 miles from north to south. This is 
one of the smallest counties in Georgia. 
It has a total area of 171 square miles, or 
109,440 acres. 

Quitman County lies in the coastal 
plain, and according to the Geological 
Survey of Georgia! the greater part of the 
county is within the Midway formation. 

The surface relief of Quitman County 
varies widely. In general, the surface 
varies from smooth and almost level to 
rolling and even badly broken and eroded. 
The largest more level areas are on the 
river terraces and in the extreme southern  ricurr 1-—Sketch map showing loca 
part of the county, particularly along the tion of Quitman County, Ga. 
Fort Gaines Road. 

The greater part of the county is rolling or hilly. Some inter- 
stream areas, generally on the tops of the broader, uneroded divides, 
are gently rolling or fairly smooth. Throughout much of the county 
erosion has been very pronounced and is still very active. Many 
deep, wide gullies have been formed. Some of the largest are 5 miles 
northeast of Georgetown and 214 miles east of Avreys Store. Small 
V-shaped gullies are prominent throughout the upland part of the 
county. The broken belt of country extending from 114 miles north 
of Georgetown in a general northeasterly direction to the Stewart 
County line and varying in width from three-fourths mile to 3 miles 
constitutes the most hilly and roughest part of the county. In the 
southern part of the county, where the larger more level areas occur, 
are numerous flat depressions and ponds, most of which are filled 
with water through part or all of the year. These depressions are 


1 VEATCH, O., and STEPHENSON, L.W. PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COASTAL PLAIN 
OF GEORGIA. Ga. Geol. Survey Bul, 26, 466 p., illus. 1911. 
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small, ranging from 1 to 10 acres in size, and they vary widely in 
shape. They were probably formed by the dissolution of some of 
the soluble materials in the underlying formations, followed by a 
dropping in of the surface. 

The natural drainage of Quitman County is good or excessive. 
The rain water runs off rapidly. Every farm is connected with some 
natural drainage way. Only a few small spots on the river terraces 
and a few small sinks on the smoother areas of Greenville sandy loam 
are poorly drained. The western part of the county is drained by 
Chattahoochee River and the eastern part by Hodchodkee and 
Pataula Creeks. These streams are swift flowing and apparently 
are still cutting deeper channels. This is particularly true of the 
creeks and branches. The gullies are cutting at their source and 
depositing the material at their base level. 

The flood plains along the larger creeks range in width from one- 
eighth to more than one-half mile. However, little of this first- 
bottom land is available for agriculture, owing to the variability of 
the soil and to the poor drainage. The wider bottoms are covered 
with water most of the time and support a typical swamp growth. 

A belt of well-defined terraces averaging 2 miles in width extends 
along Chattahoochee River almost continuously from the northern to 
the southern boundary of the county. Small areas of low terraces 
occur at intervals along the larger creeks. 

The greatest elevation in the county is on the divide between 
Chattahoochee River and Hodchodkee and Pataula Creeks. At Wire 
Bridge the elevation is 360.3 feet above sea level. From this point 
northeastward the elevation increases rather rapidly to the Stewart 
County line, where it is about 500 feet above sea level. The elevation 
at Morris Station in the southeastern part of the county along 
Holanna Creek is 249.1 feet. At Georgetown, in the western part of 
the county, the elevation is 212 feet. The general trend of the slope 
in the county is to the south and southwest. 

Quitman County was formed from parts of Randolph and Stewart 
Counties in 1858, about 28 years after the pioneers from the Caro- 
linas, Virginia, and other parts of Georgia first settled in this section. 
The present white population is made up almost entirely of descend- 
ants of these early settlers. The 1920 census gives the population as 
2,417, all classed as rural, and the average density as 23.7 persons to 
the square mile. Negroes constituted 78.1 per cent of the total 
population in that year. The most thickly populated parts of the 
county are in the vicinity of Georgetown and the other small villages 
of Hatcher Station, Union, and Morris Station, and along the princi- 
pal roads. 

Georgetown is the county seat and principal town. It had in 1920 
a population of 244. 

The Central of Georgia Railway (Macon and Montgomery division) 
crosses the county in a northwest-southeast direction. Although it 
is the only railroad in the county, it affords adequate transportation 
facilities to most parts, giving outlets on the west to Eufaula and 
Montgomery, Ala., and on the east to Dawson, where connection is 
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made with Macon and Atlanta and with the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway to Albany and Columbus. 

The principal highways are graded and have a sand-clay surface. 
They are generally kept in good repair, especially the two main roads 
across the county, the Fort Gaines Road from Georgetown south 
and the Cuthbert Road east and west. The main roads are graded 
and kept in good condition by the State highway department. Some 
of the public roads and the secondary roads are in bad condition, 
owing to lack of attention. The entire county is reached by rural 
mail routes, and telephone lines are available throughout most of it. 
School busses carry children from the outlying sections to a centralized 
school at Georgetown. 

Eufaula, Ala., about 2 miles from Georgetown, is the principal 
local market for the products of Quitman County. Most of the 
cotton and peanuts are marketed in the larger cities in Georgia, 
through exchanges and cooperative associations of growers. 


CLIMATE 


The climate of Quitman County is characteristic of that prevailing 
in southwest Georgia. The winters are short and mild, and the sum- 
mers are long and warm. The coldest weather is usually in January, 
but the lowest recorded temperature occurred in the month of Feb- 
ruary. The temperature in this section of the State rarely goes below 
freezing. The cold spells continue for a short time only and are fol- 
lowed by warm weather, which usually terminates in rain. Gener- 
ally the winters are such as to allow the farmers to proceed with 
their outside work most of the time without much discomfort. Graz- 
ing is afforded most of the year, and little or no shelter for livestock 
is needed. Commonly the spring is pleasant, although occasionally 
late cold snaps do considerable damage to fruit and early vegetables. 

Although the summer temperature is high, at night the heat is 
tempered by cool Gulf breezes. The fall is usually warm and dry, 
affording ample time for the harvesting of crops. 

The average annual rainfall is 51.02 inches. The rainfall in winter 
is about the same as in spring but is not so heavy asin summer. In 
fall, the driest season, the rainfall amounts to a little more than half 
that of summer. 

The average date of the last killing frost is March 18 and of the 
first is November 13. The average frost-free season 1s about 8 months. 
The earliest recorded killing frost occurred on October 21 and the 
latest on April 26. 

As a whole the climate in this section is well suited to a wide 
variety of crops. Wheat, rye, and oats, and vegetables such as cab- 
bage, collards, beets, turnips, lettuce, and onions may be successfully 
grown during the winter and early spring. 

Table 1, giving the normal monthly, seasonal, and annual temper- 
ature and ‘precipitation, as recorded at the Weather Bureau station 
at Fort Gaines, Clay County, about 20 miles south of Quitman 
County, is representative of conditions here. 
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TaBLE 1.—Normal monthly, seasonal, and annual temperature and precipitation at 
Fort Gaines, Clay County 


Elevation, 166 feet} 
Temperature Precipitation 
f 
Total Total 
Month \ | amount | amount 
: Mean Absolute Absolute Mean for the for the Snow e 
mum minimum driest wettest de +e 
: | 1 year year p 
(4904) (4912) 
oF. °F. oF. Inches | Inches Inches Inches 
December 49.8 81 12 4.46 | 4.85 4,35 Trace. 
January ---- 49.0 83 13 4.24 4.50 9.15 | Trace. 
February ..-----.----------. ----; 50.4 84 5 2 5.70 | 4,25 | 4.84 2 
Winter. ........222- ----- | 49,7 84 | —2| 1.40] 13.60) 18.34 | 2 
59.3 | 92 | 21 4.81 2.00 7.13 0 
85.7 32 3.76 2.02 | 9. 87 0 
73.9 100 41 3.45 | 1.49 | 2.71 0 
66.3 100 | 21 12.02 5.51) 19.71 0 
80.0 108 47 4.21 1.68 3.46 | 0 
8.4 105 56 6.43 2. 02 7.81 0 
80.8 104 59 5.68 5.87 9.29 0 
80.7 105 47 16. 32 | 9. 57 20. 26 | 0 
September _....----.----------- 76.7 100 42 2.95 | "80 4.95 0 
October __-- i 66.8 99 | 29 2. 58 00 2.57 3 0 
November _....-.2-------2----++ 1 56.7} 88 21 2, 80 2.92 4.85 | 1 
Y | 
66.7 100 | 21 8.28 3.72 12.37 ll 
65.9 105 —2) 51.02] 32401 70.68 3 
AGRICULTURE 


The earliest settlers selected the upland areas of Quitman County 
for their homes, as they considered the uplands a much healthier 
place to live than the lower lands or terraces along Chattahoochee 
River. When they arrived they found the land covered with a dense 
growth of forest. Shortleaf and longleaf pines predominated on the 
hghter-textured soils, and hardwoods, principally various species of 
oaks, hickory, and scattered dogwood, flourished on the heavy-tex- 
tured soils. A great variety of hardwoods, including cypress, various 
gums, poplar, beech, and considerable magnolia, bay, and sycamore, 
and a very dense undergrowth of shrubs, grew in the swampy places. 

The lighter-textured soils in the central and western parts of the 
county were the first cleared of the forest growth and prepared for 
crops. The agricultural products at that time were almost entirely 
subsistence crops, such as corn, oats, wheat, potatoes, rye, sugar cane 
for sirup, and some cotton. Each settler raised just enough poultry, 
hogs, and cattle to supply his home needs. The hogs and cattle 
ranged in the open forest, where they found sufficient food throughout 
most of the year. 

Transportation facilities were very poor. Chattahoochee River 
was the main outlet for the county. A small quantity of cotton was 
shipped out along this route direct to Liverpool. The development 
of agriculture was practically at a standstill until about the time when 
Quitman County was formed from parts of Randolph and Stewart 
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Counties, just prior to the Civil War. Agriculture received its first 
impetus with the growth of the lumber industry along Chattahoochee 
River, as large areas were thus opened up for cultivation. 

The Civil War brought about a radical change in the methods of 
agriculture in this section and in the South generally. Prior to this 
time very little cotton had been grown. However, owing to the 
ravages of the war, the farmers were in dire need of a cash crop. 
They naturally turned to cotton, as this commodity was greatly 
needed in the North and brought ready cash. Consequently all 
available time and land were utilized in the production of cotton, 
and very few farmers raised sufficient food and feedstuffs for their 
own needs. With the change in the system of farming fertilizers 
were introduced, and the quantity used has increased steadily since 
that time. The Central of Georgia Railway, built in 1867 and 1868, 
gave the county a direct outlet to Montgomery, Ala., and Macon, Ga. 
This materially aided the growth and development of agriculture, 
lumbering, and the turpentine industry. 

With the opening of additional farms, cotton remained the principal 
cash crop. The acreage increased more rapidly than that of all other 
crops until the advent of the boll weevil. In 1916 the weevil took 
its greatest toll, causing an almost complete failure in the cotton 
crop. Prior to this time the greater percentage of farms in the county 
were operated by tenants, credit was obtained on the future cotton 
crops, and bills were settled when the cotton was sold in the fall. 
After the failure in 1916, the tenants started in search of other work 
in near-by towns and cities, and families migrated to the North. 
Many farms were left vacant and a slump in property values, with a 
consequent heavy loss to landowners, followed. The total number 
of farms in operation dropped from 707 in 1910 to 537 in 1920. 

Although cotton continued to be the principal crop after the Civil 
War, the corn acreage increased during each decade, reaching the 
maximum of 12,096 acres in 1899. Oats were formerly a rather 
important secondary crop, but in 1899 the acreage decreased consid- 
erably, and in the next two decades practically no oats were sown. 
After the ravages of the boll weevil in 1916 the acreage planted to corn 
increased somewhat, and peanuts became prominent as a cash crop. 

Peaches were once a rather important special crop. However, since 
1919 the trees have not been cared for, and at present this crop is 
declining. The coming special crop is pecans. At present pecan 
erowing is in its infancy in the county, but the landowners are begin- 
ning to realize the great possibilities that the crop offers, and young 
pecan orchards are being set out. At first not much attention was 
paid to the kind of soil on which pecan plantings were made, but 
now most planters agree that the trees do much better on soils which 
have a good sandy clay or clay subsoil within 1 or 2 feet of the sur- 
face. The most thrifty looking orchards at present are on the more 
gently rolling areas of Greenville sandy loam and Cahaba fine sandy 
oam, 

The present agriculture of Quitman County consists principally of 
the production of cotton and peanuts as cash crops, and corn, oats, 
cowpeas, and forage crops as subsistence crops. 

According to the 1920 census report, the average yield in 1919 on 
8,604 acres planted to cotton was less than one-sixth bale to the acre. 
The average yield in 1924 on 10,087 acres was slightly more than 
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one-fifth bale to the acre. This shows a slight increase in acreage 
planted and in acre yield. In 1919 corn was grown on 12,037 acres, 
with a yield of about 7.8 bushels to the acre, and 9,415 acres pro- 
duced an average acre yield of 9.2 bushels in 1924. In 1919 peanuts 
were grown on 2,399 acres, with an average yield of 20 bushels to the 
acre; dry peas on 1,312 acres, with a yield of nearly 33 bushels to 
the acre; and legumes cut for hay on 629 acres, with a yield of about 
1.22 tons to the acre. The reported acreages of sweet potatoes and 
oats were 317 and 103 acres, respectively. Hay and other feed- 
stuffs are shipped into the county every year, as local production 
does not equal the demand. 

Most of the farmers in the county raise enough hogs and poultry 
for their own meat supply, but they have very little surplus. A few 
farmers are in the cattle business. The cattle are usually grazed on 
the rougher lands and wet bottoms, which make excellent pastures 
but are unfit for general farming. The cattle are fattened and sold 
to local markets at Eufaula, Ala. Practically no dairying is carried 
on in the county, but each farmer has a few milk cows to supply 
butter and milk for the family. 

Sugar cane and sorgo are grown on nearly every farm for the man- 
ufacture of sirup, mainly for home use though a small quantity is 
sold in local markets. These crops are usually planted on narrow 
sandy terraces along small drainage ways where the soil is moist but 
well drained. The average yield is about 130 gallons of sirup to the 
acre. 

The adaptation of crops to different soils is not generally recognized. 
Cotton is planted on all the arable soils in the county. However, 
the best farmers have learned through experience that peanuts and 
sweet potatoes do better on the lighter-textured soils, whereas cotton, 
grain, and hay crops require the heavier, more shallow surface soils 
for best results. 

The methods of farming in this county are similar to those prac- 
ticed throughout southwestern Georgia. Light 1-horse plows are in 
common use, but 2-horse plows, riding cultivators, and tractors are 
used by a few of the more progressive farmers. The slopes are ter- 
raced, especially on Greenville sandy loam and Orangeburg sandy 
loam, which are very susceptible to rainwash. However, after sev- 
eral years of cultivation many of the steeper slopes become badly 
eroded and are abandoned and allowed to grow up in broom sedge, 
briers, old-field pine, and wild persimmon. When fires are kept down 
for afew yearssuch areasrevert to forest through the rapid reproduction 
of old-field pine and oak. The sandy soils—that is, Norfolk sand and 
Rustonsand and the deep phases of Norfolk sandy loam and Ruston 
sandy loam—are usually cultivated for two or three years and are then 
allowed to lie fallow for a year or two. These soils are deficient in 
nitrogen and can not be profitably cropped over long periods of time 
unless some lezumeissown and plowedunder. This practiceis followed 
by some farmers, but usually the land is allowed to become covered 
with broom sedge, which when turned under increases slightly the 
nitrogen content of the soil. 

The use of any kind of poisoning material as a means of controlling 
the boll weevil has received very little favor in Quitman County. 
Some of the farmers pick up and burn the fallen bolls and depend on 
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frequent cultivation to decrease boll-weevil damage. The most 
popular method of control in use is a mechanical knocker. This 
device fastens to and is operated by the cultivator and is designed to 
Knock. the weevil from the cotton plant into a receptacle containing 
coal oil. 

Many farmers plant velvet beans and cowpeas between the corn 
rows, at intervals ranging from 10 to 20 days after the corn has been 
planted. A part of these crops is harvested in the fall for feed or for 
seed, but generally the greater part is left in the fields to be grazed 
by cattle and hogs during the winter. 

On some farms peanuts are planted in rows between the corn rows, 
but generally they are planted alone. The ground is prepared in 
about the same manner as for cotton and corn. It is customary to 
plant peanuts in rather shallow water furrows spaced about 3 feet 
apart. The light-textured sandy soils are preferable for peanuts. 
Very little hoeing is necessary. The crop is cultivated four or five 
times. The nuts are harvested in late summer or early fall and are 
dried, threshed, and marketed at Eufaula. Most farmers use the 
vines as hay for cattle and work animals, but some of the vines are 
baled and sold on local markets. The Spanish peanut is the variety 
most commonly grown in Quitman County. 

Systematic crop rotations are not generally followed in Quitman 
County. After cotton has been grown on a field for about three 
years it is usually followed by corn and velvet beans for a year, and 
then cotton is grown again. A few farmers practice a 3-year rotation 
which consists of cotton, corn, and oats. After the oats are harvested 
in June some of the fields are sown to cowpeas, most of which are 
hogged down during the fall and winter. 

Terracing is considered one of the most important practices on the 
farm, especially where the slopes are farmed. When the terraces are 
properly built and cared for they are a great aid in the control of 
washing and subsequent erosion. They can be, and in some places 
are, cultivated along with the rest of the field. However, most of 
them are allowed to grow up in broom sedge and other grasses which 
tend to make them stronger. Where the terraces are neglected dur- 
ing seasons of exceptionally heavy rainfall, gullies form rapidly, and 
these if not cared for soon get beyond control. 

The quantity of commercial fertilizer used in Quitman County has 
increased so rapidly that fertilizer is now one of the chief items of 
expense to the farmer. According to the 1920 census, $64,981 was 
spent for fertilizer in 1919. This is an average of $135.38 to the farm. 
The total expenditure was nearly twice the amount expended for 
fertilizer in 1909 and five times that spent in 1879. The greater 
part of the fertilizer used at present consists of ready-mixed commer- 
cial grades, but some farmers mix their own fertilizer, especially for 
certain crops. 

Labor is very scarce. This section of the country has always been 
practically dependent on negroes for hired help, and since the great 
exodus of colored people to the North the labor supply from this 
source has been seriously reduced. Many other negroes have recently 
moved to surrounding counties. The labor condition has resulted in 
the abandonment of large acreages of arable land. In 1919, 48.8 per 
cent of the farmers reported an expenditure of $37,353 for labor, or 
an average of $142.57 to the farm. This is about $5,000 less than 
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was expended for labor in 1909. The daily wage ranges from 75 cents 
to $1.50 without board. 

In 1919 an expenditure of $9,200 was reported for feedstuffs by 22.9 
per cent of the farmers. This is an average of $74.79 to the farm. 

The number of farms increased rather rapidly from 1880 to 1910, 
when a total of 707 was reported for the county. Since that time, 
however, this number has been gradually decreasing, and the 1920 
census reported 537 farms in the county, nearly 70 per cent of which 
were operated by colored farmers. 

The average size of the farms in the county has decreased from 
229 acres in 1880 to 161.7 acres in 1909. However, individual hold- 
ings range from a few acres to large plantations of 1,000 or more 
acres. The percentage of farms operated by owners has decreased 
from 54.6 per cent in 1880 to about 20 per cent in 1925. 

Tenant farming is on a share basis. Under this system it is cus- 
tomary for the tenant to furnish the labor and one-half the fertilizer 
and for the owner to supply the land, livestock, and tools, and usually 
the seed. The products are divided equally between owner and 
tenant. Some contracts require a given quantity of cotton to be paid 
as rent, and a very few farms are rented for cash. 


SOILS 


Quitman County is in the southwestern part of Georgia in the high 
part of the coastal-plain region. With the exception of a few slight 
depressions on the terraces and in the first bottoms along the larger 
creeks all the soils are exceptionally well drained. 

The soils are dominantly light colored, ranging in extensive areas 
from light gray or grayish yellow to red. These soils were developed 
under forest cover and in their natural condition are poor in organic 
matter. The surface in wooded areas is either covered by a very 
thin layer of leaf mold or the upper part of the soil, to a depth vary- 
ing from 1 to 3 inches, is darkened by an admixture of partly decom- 
posed organic matter. The organic matter is derived mainly from 
leaves and is acid and soluble. It is very unlike the organic matter 
in the prairie soils where grass roots have penetrated the soils for 
untold centuries. 

Tn this region of temperate climate and fairly heavy rainfall, leach- 
ing or the washing out of the soluble material in the soils has been 
active and is still going on. This probably accounts for the fact that 
the surface layer does not contain so much plant food as the heavier 
subsoil layer. The soils seldom freeze during the winter and the 
leaching process continues throughout the year. Also, much of 
the soil in the county is bare during the winter and is used for 
clean-cultivated crops during the summer. 

Erosion and gullying are serious in many places in the county. 
Deep V-shaped gullies have been formed, and the surface features of 
the county have undergone a change. Erosion has also caused 
changes in the soil texture, as in many places the light sandy surface 
material has been removed and the underlying heavier material is 
exposed. 

Underlying the soils of Quitman County are the Midway and 
Vicksburg formations.2. By far the greater part of the county is 


2 VEATCH, O., and STEPHENSON, L. W. Op. cit. 
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underlain by the Midway formation, although the southeastern corner 
is underlain by the Vicksburg formation. The Midway formation 
consists of sands, clays, marls, and flinty limestones. The Vicksburg 
formation consists of white, flinty, and siliceous limestone, sand, and 
clay. The limestone has been extensively solidified, and the forma- 
tion in many places is represented by flinty fragments and large 
siliceous bowlders. These formations have weathered deeply, and 
the weathered material appears as a covering of red or yellow sands 
and sandy clays. 

Practically all the upland soils of Quitman County are medium 
textured. The fine-textured soils occur on the terraces along Chat- 
tahoochee River. 

The most striking features of the texture profile of the well- 
developed soils in the county are a comparatively light-textured topsoil 
and a subsoil of heavier-textured material. The material which con- 
stitutes the substratum may vary considerably in texture, but in 
most places it is heavier than the surface material and lighter than 
the subsoil material. The texture of these layers varies greatly, 
the surface layer ranging from clay loam to sand and the subsoil from 
clay to very light sandy loam or sand. The substratum consists of 
unconsolidated geologic material that is extremely variable in color, 
texture, and structure. The thickness of these soil layers also varies 
widely, the surface soil ranging from a few inches in thickness in the 
clay loams to several feet in the most sandy soils. 

The soils having the threefold arrangement of physical character- 
istics described include members of the Greenvilie, Orangeburg, 
Ruston, Norfolk, Chattahoochee, Cahaba, and Kalmia series. These 
may be considered the mature soils or the soils which have developed 
a normal soil profile. These soils may be divided into two groups 
on the basis of the color of their successive layers. The first group 
differentiated on this basis includes soils of the Norfolk, Kalmia, 
Ruston, and Cahaba series. In the virgin areas these soils are char- 
acterized by gray surface layers. In the Norfolk and Kalmia soils 
the subsoil consists of yellow friable sandy clays or sands, whereas in 
the Ruston and Cahaba soils the color of the subsoil is reddish 
yellow or yellowish brown. 

The soils of the second group, including members of the Greenville, 
Orangeburg, and Chattahoochee series, have brown or red surface 
soils and bright-red or dark-red subsoils. The parent material under- 
lying these soils commonly contains more red and purplish red than 
that underlying the yellow or reddish-yellow subsoils of soils of the 
first group. In these red soils a noticeable quantity of small rounded 
iron concretions is present, either on the surface or distributed through 
the subsoil. In many places the soft concretions may be seen in the 
top layer of the parent material. 

The Cuthbert soils differ from the normally developed soils of the 
county. The surface soils are light textured and light colored but 
the subsoils are decidedly heavy, as is also the underlying material 
in many places. 

Another group of sols contains those in which a normal soil profile 
has not been developed. This group includes the Myatt soils, rough 
guilied land, meadow, and swamp. In the Myatt soils the surface 
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soil is dark gray and the subsoil is mottled with gray, yellow, and 
rust brown. 

Rough gullied land, meadow, and swamp are miscellaneous classi- 
fications of materials which, on account of their variable texture, color, 
and structure, could not be separated into definite soil types. 

The soils of Quitman County have been grouped in series on the 
basis of similarity in origin, color, texture, and profile characteristics. 
The series are divided into soil types on the basis of the texture of 
the surface soil; that is, the proportion of sand, silt, and clay present. 
In this county 14 soil types and 3 phases, representing 9 series of 
soils, and 3 classes of miscellaneous material have been mapped. 

Soils of the Greenville series have brown or red surface soils. The 
subsoils are heavy, stiff sandy clay. Small, rounded, brown or almost 
black iron concretions are present on the surface and through some 
of the heavier soils. Only one member of this series, Greenville sandy 
loam, is mapped. 

Sous of the Ruston series have gray or gravish-brown surface lay- 
ers, subsurface layers which vary from pale yellow to brownish 
yellow, and subsoils which vary in color from yellowish red to yellow- 
ish brown and in texture from friable, crumbly sandy clay to sand. 
These soils are closely associated with the Norfolk and Orangeburg 
soils. The sand, sandy loam, and sandy loam, deep phase, members 
of the Ruston series are mapped. 

The Orangeburg soils are characterized by surface layers varying 
from gray to light brown, by yellow and brownish-yellow subsurface 
layers, and by bright-red, friable and crumbly sandy clay or loamy 
sand subsoils which are lighter and more friable than the subsoils of 
corresponding soils of the Greenville series. Orangeburg sandy loam 
is mapped in Quitman County. 

Soils of the Norfolk series have gray surface soils, yellow or grayish- 
yellow subsurface layers, and yellow friable and crumbly sand or clay 
subsoils. Norfolk sand, Norfolk sandy loam, and Norfolk sandy loam, 
deep phase, are mapped in this county. 

The Cuthbert soils have gray surface layers, yellow subsurface 
layers, and hard, tough, compact clay subsoils which vary in color 
from reddish yellow to yellowish brown. The consistence of the 
subsoils constitutes the principal difference between the Cuthbert 
and the Ruston soils. Cuthbert sandy loam is mapped in Quitman 
County. 

Soils of the Cahaba series have gray or grayish-brown surface soils 
and reddish-yellow or yellowish-brown subsoils. The fine sandy 
loam and sandy loam members of the series are mapped. 

The Chattahoochee soils differ essentially from the Cahaba in 
that the subsoils are bright-red sandy clay. Only one soil of this 
series, the fine sandy loam, is mapped in Quitman County. 

Soils of the Kaimia series have gray surface soils, pale-yellow sub- 
surface soils, and yellow friable sandy clay subsoils. The fine sand, 
fine sandy loam, fine sandy loam, deep phase, and sandy loam mem- 
bers of the Kalmia series are mapped. 

In the following pages of this report the soils of Quitman County 
are described in detail and their relation to agriculture is discussed; 
their distribution is shown on the accompanying soil map; and their 
acreage and proportionate extent are given in Table 2. 
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TaBLE 2.—Acreage and proportionate extent of soils mapped in Quitman County, Ga 


| | 
Type of soil Acres | ee Type of soil Acres | oft 
ca ao | => 

Greenville sandy loam eaven cee eee 23, 040 | a almia sandy Joam_..--.---------- 2,240; 2.0 
rengeburg sandy loam___ = 9, 664 | 8) almia fine sand.__......--------- 1,216; 1.1 
Ruston sandy loam._. -_ 17, 344 } 19.6 Chattahoochee fine sandy loam_--- 960 9 
Deep phase... - 4, 082 | *” }| Cuthbert sandy loam .._ 2,176 2.0 
Ruston sand___.-.. 2,240 2.0 || Myatt fine sandy loam 576 6 
Norfolic sandy loam 1,216 \ 9 3 Meadow we ne nena eens 8, 000 7.3 
eep phase... - 1, 536 | WAMDP...-----.----- 3, 968 3.6 
Norfolk sand_..__.--..0--. -| 7,872; 7.2 || Rough gullied land_.....---.------ 16,832 | 15.4 
Cahaba fine sandy loam__- -| 8,186] 2.9) —|——. 
Cahaba sandy loam___.... -| 1,664) L151 Total___....--.-------------- 109, 440 |------ 

Kalmia fine sandy loam__-_ a---| 1,472 i} 1.6 ! 

Deep phase__...--..----------- 256 |f 77 : 

I i 


GREENVILLE SANDY LOAM 


In wooded areas the surface layer of Greenville sandy loam, to a 
depth ranging from 2 to 5 inches, consists of dark grayish-brown or 
brown loamy sand containing considerable organic matter. This 
material grades into reddish-brown or red light-textured, loose, mellow, 
and friable sandy loam or loamy sand. The subsoil, below a depth 
varying from 8 to 12 inches, is deep-red rather heavy sandy clay 
which is slightly tough and sticky and which breaks into irregular 
lumps showing no definite cleavage lines or stains along the breakage 
lines and which eventually crumbles into small particles or a struc- 
tureless mass. The subsoil is heavier in texture that that of the 
Ruston, Orangeburg, and Norfolk soils. In most places, at a depth 
of 50 or 60 inches, the subsoil grades into mottled or streaked light- 
red, purplish, yellowish, and light-gray sandy clay material which is 
hard and brittle and which contains a few soft iron concretions. 

In places the surface soil is deeper and consists of heavy sandy 
loam or loam that is somewhat darker red than typical Greenville 
sandy loam. Where this soil is associated with Orangeburg sandy 
loam, the surface soil is lighter brown and the two soils grade into 
each other. Along small drainage ways and on slopes the sandy 
surface material has been washed off and the red sandy clay subsoil 
is exposed. Such areas are too small to be shown on the map. In 
cultivated fields the surface soil is reddish-brown loamy sand, 6 or 8 
inches thick. 

Greenville sandy loam is the most extensive and the most impor- 
tant agricultural soil in Quitman County. Except in an area of about 
24 square miles extending north from Georgetown to the Stewart 
County line, this soil occurs extensively throughout the county. It 
comprises slightly more than one-fifth of the area of the county. 

The surface of Greenville sandy loam varies from undulating or 
almost level, in the region south of Wire Bridge, to steeply rolling in 
that part of the county drained by Hodchodkee and Pataula Creeks. 
Drainage is thorough. On the steeper slopes terracing is absolutely 
neccessary to prevent erosion, but on the more level areas most of 
the normal rainfall is absorbed and retained in the soil. 

This soil has a high agricultural value. Originally it supported a 
growth of deciduous trees consisting chiefly of oak and hickory and 
a scattered stand of shortleaf and longleaf pines. Practically all 
the land has been cleared and cultivated at some time, but now 
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about 25 per cent of it is abandoned and is growing up to wild per- 
simmon, sassafras, old-field pine, and broom sedge. Some walnut, 
dogwocd, and cedar grow on a few timbered areas. 

Greenville sandy loam is utilized for general farming. The most 
important crop grown on it is cotton. Yields of this crop vary from 
one-fourth to one-half bale to the acre, corn preduces from 15 to 30 
bushels, and cowpeas from one-third to 1 ton of hay to the acre, depend- 
ing largely on the preparation and cultivation of the soil and the kind 
and quantity of fertilizer used. This is an excellent pecan soil, and 
a few small orchards have been put out on the smoother areas south 
of Wire Bridge. In the Fort Valiey section it is used for the produc- 
tion of peaches and in the vicinity of Albany for pecans. 

Greenville sandy loam is managed in about the same way as other 
soils of the county, with the exception that care is taken not to cul- 
tivate it when too wet. From 200 to 400 pounds of a 3-9-3? ferti- 
lizer is used for cotton and, with a top-dressing of about 100 pounds 
of nitrate of soda, for corn. 

This kind of soil sells at prices ranging from $15 to $30 an acre, 
depending on location and improvements. 

The productiveness of this soil could be materially increased by 
liming, by plowing under green-manure crops, by following crop 
rotations, including a legume every third year, and by deeper plow- 
ing. Greenville sandy loam is adapted to all the cultivated crops 
that are grown in the county, and the ease with which it may be 
cultivated renders it a most desirable soil. 


ORANGEBURG SANDY LOAM 


In wooded areas the surface soil of Orangeburg sandy loam, to a 
depth varying from 2 to 4 inches, is brown or grayish-brown loamy 
sand which contains a small quantity of organic matter. This layer 
grades into yellow, brownish-yellow, or slightly reddish-yellow loamy 
sand which contains very little organic matter. This subsurface 
layer continues to a depth ranging from 12 to 18 inches. The sub- 
soil is bright-red friable and crumbly sandy clay which readily breaks 
into a granular structureless mass. The material of the upper 2 
inches of the subsoil is commonly light-red, heavy sandy loam. At 
a depth ranging from 40 to 80 inches, the subsoil is underlain by 
mottled, streaked, or splotched red, light-eray, and yellow sandy clay 
material that is usually rather compact and hard but brittle. Small, 
rounded, brown iron pebbles are scattered over the surface and occur 
here and there in the lower part of the subsoil. Some quartz gravel 
ranging from one-half inch to 1 inch in diameter is present in a few 
places in the soil. 

In cultivated fields the surface soil, to a depth varying from 5 to 8 
inches, is hght brown, brownish yellow. or grayish yellow, with 
yellowish-red spots. This soilis intricately asscciated with Greenville 
sandy loam in many places, consequently small areas of each soil are 
included with the other as mapped. 

Orangeburg sandy loam is a very important soil in Quitman County, 
and though it does not occur in as large areas as Greenville sandy 
loam it is scattered throughout most of thecounty. The areas range 
in size from a few acres to 700 or more acres. 


3 Percentages, respectively, of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash. 
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The surface of Orangeburg sandy loam is gently rolling or strongly 
rolling, and drainage is good or excessive. The steeper slopes, where 
cultivated, are subject to destructive erosion and should be terraced. 

This soil was originally wooded with longleaf pine, various oaks, 
hickory, and some dogwood and shortleaf pine. Nearly all this tim- 
ber has been removed and practically all the land has, at some time, 
been used for farming. Some areas of this soil are now idle and are 
growing up to loblolly pine, wild plum, blackberry bushes, and broom 
sedge. 

Most of the Orangeburg sandy loam is used for the same purposes 
and is adapted to the same crops as Greenville sandy loam. Cotton 
yields from one-fourth to one-third bale to the acre, corn from 10 to 
20 bushels, and peanuts from 20 to 30 bushels. 

A few farmers in the county use this soil for growing melons, for 
which purpose it is well adapted. It is also used for growing peaches 
and pecans in other sections of southwest Georgia. 

The price of this soil ranges from $10 to $30 an acre, depending 
on location, condition, and improvements. 

The first ‘requirement for the improvement of this soil is an increase 
of the organic-matter content, which is very low. Liming, deeper 
plowing, and rotation of crops would also increase the productiveness. 


RUSTON SANDY LOAM 


In wooded areas the surface soil of Ruston sandy loam, to a depth 
ranging from 1 to 3 inches, consists of gray or brownish-gray loamy 
sand, which contains a small amount of organic matter. This layer 
grades into pale-yellow or brownish-yellow loamy sand which con- 
tinues to a depth ranging from 12 to 18 inches. In these two layers 
the soil is mellow and friable. In most areas an intervening layer, 
from 2 to 4 inches thick, of brownish-yellow heavy sandy loam or 
friable sandy clay occurs just above the heavier subsoil. This layer 
ranges from yellowish brown to yellowish red. It is friable and 
crumbly and in most areas continues to a depth ranging from 30 to 
50 or more inches. Beneath this layer is light-red or yellowish-red 
mottled with yellow sandy clay which, at a depth of 50 or 60 inches, 
grades into streaked or blotched whitish, yellowish, and light-red hard 
but brittle sandy clay material. Most of the whitish layers are silty 
clay which has a smooth soaplike feel, whereas the yellow and reddish 
bands are sandy and very friable. 

In cultivated fields the surface soil is light gray or light brown and 
the remainder of the soil is similar to that described. The sandy 
surface layer varies in thickness from a few inches to as much as 20 
inches. In places where this soil borders Cuthbert sandy loam, the 
subsoil is rather compact clay or heavy sandy clay. <A few small 
rounded iron concretions are present here and there on the surface, 
and a few soft pebbles occur in the subsoil. In a few areas some 
thin layers of iron rust appear in the soil. 

This is one of the extensive and important soils in the county. 
Tt occurs in large areas in the southern and southeastern parts and 
in small areas well distributed over the county. 

This soil occupies level, gently rolling, or rolling areas, most of 
which are favorably situated for cultivation. Natural drainage is 
good. On the steeper slopes and even on the gentile slopes, terraces 
are necessary to prevent erosion. 
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Practically all the land has been cleared of its native growth, which 
consisted of longleaf and shortleaf pines, and at one time it was all 
farmed. Probably one-fourth of the area has been reforested to old- 
field pine and the remainder is partly under cultivation and partly 
lying idle. 

At the present time this land ranges in price from $15 to $30 an 
acre, depending on location, physical condition, and improvements. 

This soil is deficient in nitrogen, but this may be supplied bv 
growing and turning under soy beans, velvet beans, cowpeas, corn 
stubble, or clover. The soil is well suited to the production of pecans, 
peaches, and peanuts. 

Ruston sandy loam is used for practically all crops grown in the 
county. The yield of cotton varies from one-fifth to one-half bale 
to the acre, of corn from 10 to 20 bushels, and of peanuts from 20 to 
40 bushels. Larger yields are obtained by some of the better farmers. 
A few young pecan orchards on this soil are doing well. 

Ruston sandy loam, deep phase.—Ruston sandy loam, deep phase, 
differs from the typical soil in that the surface layer of sand or loamy 
sand is much deeper over the sandy clay subsoil, in most areas rang- 
ing from 20 to 30 inches in thickness. The relief varies from almost 
level to sloping and the sand is deepest at the base of the slopes. 
Probably one-third of the land is under cultivation and the remainder 
is either reforested to old-field pine or is lying idle. About the same 
crops are grown on this as on the typical soil, but yields are lower 
under similar treatment. 


RUSTON SAND 


In wooded areas the surface layer of Ruston sand, to a depth 
ranging from 1 to 3 inches, is medium-textured, dark grayish-brown 
loose sand. This layer is underlain by a subsurface layer of brown- 
ish-yellow sand which continues to a depth ranging from 10 to 26 
inches. Beneath this layer is yellowish-brown or reddish sand which 
continues to a depth varying from 40 to 60 inches. Yellowish-red or 
brownish-red light sandy clay material which is variable both in 
color and texture underlies the subsoil. 

In cultivated fields the surface soil, to a depth of about 6 inches, is 
light grayish brown. 

Ruston sand occupies a small acreage in the county. The largest 
area, comprising about 700 acres, is in the northeastern corner of the 
county. Smaller areas are scattered throughout the eastern half of 
the county. 

This soil occurs principally on high ridges between small drainage 
ways, on slopes, and around stream heads, but some areas are more 
nearly level. The level areas occur in the northeastern corner of the 
county and about 1 mile south of Morris Station. 

Practically all the original growth of longleaf and shortleaf pine 
has been removed. At present about one-fourth of this soil has 
grown up in blackjack oak, scrub oak, and pine. Like Norfolk sand 
most of this soil is used for the production of cotton and corn. It is 
managed in the same manner as Norfolk sand, and approximately 
the same yields are obtained under similar treatment. 

This kind of soil sells at prices ranging from $5 to $10 an acre, 
depending on location and condition. The best use of Ruston sand 
is for forestry. 
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In virgin areas the surface soil of Norfolk sandy loam is dark-gray 
loamy sand containing a small quantity of organic matter. This 
layer varies from 2 to 4 inches in thickness. The subsurface layer is 
pale-yellow or grayish-yellow loamy sand which continues to a depth 
varying from 10 to 18 inches. Beneath this layer is the true subsoil 
of yellow friable sandy clay, which continues to a depth ranging from 
36 to 40 inches. The lower part of the subsoil layer is brownish 
yellow, in some places streaked with rust brown and red. It grades 
into the incompletely oxidized material, which consists of mottled red, 
yellow, and gray hard but brittle sandy clay. 

Where cultivated the surface soil, to a depth of 6 or 8 inches, is 
light-gray or yellowish-gray loamy sand. The color depends on the 
amount of organic matter present and on the method of handling 
the soil. 

Norfolk sandy loam is an inextensive soil, occurring in small areas 
scattered throughout nearly all parts of the county. Most of this 
soil is closely associated with Ruston sandy loam. The areas range 
in size from a few acres to about 300 acres. The largest area is in 
the extreme southern part of the county, about one-half mile north 
of the Clay County line. 

This soil occupies rolling areas and gentle slopes, which are favor- 
able for cultivation. It is well drained. All of it has been cleared 
of its original forest cover, which consisted of longleaf pine, shortleaf 
pine, some oak, hickory, and dogwood. About 80 per cent of the soil 
is now farmed, and the remainder is either lying idle or is used for 
pasture. 

Norfolk sandy loam is a good soil for the production of all crops 
commonly grown in this section of the country. With similar treat- 
ment, Norfolk sandy loam produces about the same yields of cotton, 
corn, oats, peanuts, and other crops as Ruston sandy loam. In other 
parts of the State it has proved a very good soil for bright tobacco, 
peanuts, and truck crops. Some farmers prefer this soil for sugar 
cane, as it produces a fine-flavored and light-colored sirup. 

This soil is managed in the same manner as other soils in the 
county, and about the same quantity and the same kind of fertilizer 
is used on it for cotton and corn. 

Land of this kind varies in value from $15 to $30 an acre, depend- 
ing on location, condition, and improvements. 

This soil, like Ruston sandy loam, is very deficient in nitrogen. 
This may be supplied largely by growing and turning under legumi- 
nous crops. 

Norfolk sandy loam, deep phase-——This soil differs from typical 
Norfolk sandy loam in that the surface layer of sand or loamy sand 
continues to a greater depth before the heavier sandy clay layer is 
reached. The thickness of the surface layer ranges from 24 to 30 
inches. The greater part of this soil lies on slopes where sand from 
higher areas has accumulated through surface wash, but in some 
places the soil occurs as ridges. About two-thirds of it is under cul- 
tivation, and the remainder is either reforested in old-field pine or is 
lying idle. The same crops are grown as on typical Norfolk sandy 
loam, but yields are lower under similar treatment. 
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In wooded areas the surface soil of Norfolk sand, to a depth vary- 
ing from 2 to 4 inches, is grayish-brown sand. This layer is underlain 
by a subsurface layer of pale brownish-yellow or yellow loose sand 
which continues to a depth ranging from 30 to 40 inches. Beneath 
this layer is grayish-white and yellowish-brown sand which continues 
to a depth varying from 50 to 65 inches. Below this depth is 
yellowish-red, yellow, and brown light sandy clay which, at a depth 
of 80 or 90 inches, immediately overlies mottled red, bright-red, light- 
eray, and yellow slightly cemented sandy clay material. Small 
rounded oxide of iron concretions, which become less hard with depth, 
occur throughout the soil. 

As mapped in Quitman County this soil is somewhat variable in 
texture. Some inextensive areas in which the material is coarser or 
finer than typical are included. In cultivated fields the surface soil, 
to a depth varying from 5 to 6 inches, is light-gray loose sand. 

Norfolk sand occurs in nearly all parts of the county, in areas 
ranging from a few acres to 700 or more acres in extent. 

The surface of this soil ranges from smooth and almost level, as in 
areas 2 miles northeast of Union, to steeply rolling and broken, as 
in areas in the steep or hilly country 214 miles northeast of George- 
town and extending northward to the Stewart County line. Drainage 
is well established and in many places is excessive. 

In its natural condition Norfolk sand was forested with longleaf 
and shortleaf pines, but practically all of it has been cleared and 
farmed at one time or other. About half the land is farmed at pres- 
ent, and the remainder is growing up in old-field pine, sand Jack, 
blackjack oak, and some longleaf pine. Most of the cultivated land 
is used in the production of corn and cotton. Unless large quantities 
of fertilizer are used, which is seldom the case, yields are very low. 
Cotton ordinarily yields less than one-fifth bale to the acre and corn 
8 or 10 bushels. 

This soil sells at prices ranging from $5 to $10 an acre, depending 
on condition and improvements. 

Norfolk sand is better adapted to the production of vegetables and 
early truck crops than to general farming, but where used for truck 
crops it needs heavy applications of barnyard manure. A large part 
of this soil should be devoted to forestry. 


CAHABA FINE SANDY LOAM 


In virgin areas Cahaba fine sandy loam, to a depth varying from 
1 to 4 inches, is medium dark-brown fine sand or loamy fine sand. 
This layer is underlain by a subsurface layer of pale brownish-yellow 
loamy fine sand which continues to a depth varying from 12 to 16 
inches. At this depth the subsurface layer grades into the true subsoil 
consisting of friable and crumbly yellowish-brown or yellowish-red fine 
sendy clay. This layer continues tc a depth ranging from 30 to 50 
inches. Beneath the subsoil is a transitional layer of light reddish- 
yellow light fine sandy clay varying from 10 to 18 inches in thickness. 
This layer overlies the more or less unweathered parent material con- 
sisting of mottled whitish-yellow, gray, and rust-brown fine micaceous 
sandy clay material, light but brittle. In cultivated fields the surface 
layer, to a depth varying from 4 to 6 inches, is grayish brown. 
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In small areas included with this soil in mapping the fine sandy 
clay is much nearer the surface and in some places is exposed, causing 
the surface soil to appear dull red. Had such areas been extensive 
they would have been differentiated as Cahaba clay loam. 

This is one of the most extensive and most important terrace or 
second-bottom soils in the county. It occurs in large areas on the 
lower level terraces along Chattahoochee River. The surface is 
gently rolling or almost level, and drainage is good except in some of 
the flatter areas. 

The original growth of white oak, gum, poplar, beech, sycamore, 
bay, and pine has been removed. About three-fourths of the land 
is cultivated at present, and the remainder is used for pasture or is 
lying idle. 

Cahaba fine sandy loam is cultivated almost exciusively to cotton, 
although some corn and a small acreage of oats are grown. The soil 
is easily worked. An application of 200 or 300 pounds of a 3-9-3 
fertilizer is generally used for cotton but less frequently for corn. 
Cotton yields from one-fifth to one-half bale to the acre, depending 
on the cultural methods employed and on the season. Corn yields 
from 10 to 30 bushels. 

At present the price of this soil ranges from $20 to $35 an acre, 
depending on its proximity to Georgetown, its physical condition, 
and improvements. 

The productiveness of Cahaba fine sandy loam might be increased 
by deeper plowing and more thorough preparation of the seed bed. 
The soil is deficient in nitrogen, which can be supplied by growing 
and turning under leguminous crops. The acreage of corn and oats 
should be increased, and crop rotation should be practiced. 


CAHABA SANDY LOAM 


The surface soil of Cahaba sandy loam in wooded areas is grayish- 
brown loamy sand 2 or 3 inches thick. This layer is underlain by 
grayish-yellow light sandy loam which continues to a depth varying 
from 10 to 14 inches. Below this depth is the true subsoil of friable, 
crumbly yellowish-red sandy clay, which continues to a depth of 40 
or 50 inches. The lower part of the subsoil is in most places some- 
what lighter in color than the upper part and is splotched with 
reddish brown and gray where it grades into the unweathered 
material underlying it. This underlying material is variable but is 
in most places mottled red, yellow, and gray slightly compact but 
brittle sandy clay. Beneath this layer is yellow or brownish-yellow 
compact sand which in places is gravelly. In cultivated fields most 
an the surface soil is somewhat leached and is grayish brown in 
color. 

Most of the Cahaba sandy loam occurs on the high terraces along 
Chattahoochee River. One area of about 450 acres is 144 miles 
south of Georgetown and several smaller areas are about 6 miles 
southeast of Georgetown. Small scattered areas occur along the ter- 
races of Pataula Creek. The surface is undulating or gently rolling, 
and drainage is good. 

All the original forest growth of pine, oak, gum, poplar, beech, and 
sycamore has been removed. At present about two-thirds of the land 
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is under cultivation, and the remainder is lying idle or is used for 
pasture. 

Cahaba sandy loam is not only suited to general farm crops but also 
to special crops, but in this county it is used chiefly in the production 
of cotton and corn. It is handled and fertilized much as other soils 
of the county. The soil is capable of producing higher yields 
than are now obtained, because the land is largely in the hands of 
tenants. Under present conditions cotton yields from one-fourth to 
one-half bale to the acre, corn from 10 to 25 bushels, and cowpea hay 
from one-half to 1 ton. 

Land of this kind ranges in price from $15 to $35 an acre, depend- 
ing on location, condition, and improvements. 

This soil is deficient in nitrogen, but this may be supplied largely 
by growing and turning under leguminous plants such as soy beans, 
velvet beans, and crimson clover. 


KALMIA FINE SANDY LOAM 


In virgin areas Kalmia fine sandy loam is medium dark-gray or 
erayish-brown fine sand, varying from 1 to 4 inches in thickness. 
The dark color results from the organic matter present. This layer 
is underlain by pale grayish-yellow light sandy loam varying in depth 
from 8 to 10 inches. Beneath this subsurface layer is the compara- 
tively heavier layer or true subsoil. The subsoil consists of friable, 
crumbly yellow fine sandy clay which continues to a depth varying 
from 30 to 40 inches. In many places the lower part of this layer is 
slightly splotched with gray, bright yellow, and rust brown. The 
splotches increase with depth as the subsoil layer grades into the more 
or less weathered mottled layer below. 

Where cultivated the color of Kalmia fine sandy loam bleaches out 
to light gray. 

This is one of the important terrace soils of the county. It occurs in 
comparatively large areas on the lower level terraces of Chattahoochee 
River and in smaller areas along the smaller drainage ways. 

Most of this soil is favorably situated for agriculture. The surface 
is gently rolling or nearly level. Drainage, except in a few of the more 
level areas, is good. 

Practically all of this land was cleared of its original forest growth 
and farmed at one time. About one-fourth of the area has been 
reforested to old-field pine, scrub oak, and hickory. The remainder 
is now either farmed or is lying idle. 

Cotton and corn are the principal crops grown on this soil. Yields 
are somewhat higher than on Norfolk sandy loam, which Kalmia fine 
sandy loam closely resembles. Cotton yields from one-fourth to one- 
half bale to the acre and corn from 10 to 25 bushels. A few young 
pecan orchards which have been set out appear to be doing well. 

The soil is easily cultivated and is farmed successfully with light 
farm implements. Light applications of a 3-9-3 fertilizer are gener- 
ally used for cotton, but practically none is used for corn. 

This kind of land sells at prices ranging from $15 to $25 an acre, 
depending on location, condition, and improvements. 

Kalmia fine sandy loam is deficient in nitrogen. This can best be 
supplied by growing and turning under leguminous plants, such as 
velvet beans, soy beans, and crimson clover. 
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Kalmia fine sandy loam, deep phase.-—Soil of this phase differs from 
typical Kalmia fine sandy loam in that the surface layer of sand 
overlying the sandy clay subsoil is much thicker. This layer in most 
places ranges from 24 to 30 inches in thickness. The yellow sandy 
clay subsoil is not so heavy as that of the typical soil. 

This deep soil occupies the gently undulating terraces of Chatta- 
hoochee River. The larger areas are in the northwestern part of the 
county in the vicinity of Avreys Store. Other areas are mapped 
west of Georgetown. Drainage is well established. 

Practically all of this soil is now under cultivation, and the same 
crops are grown as on the typical soil. Yields are slightly lower. 
In neighboring counties such special crops as sweet potatoes, melons. 
and vegetables are grown with fair success. 


KALMIA SANDY LOAM 


The surface soil of Kalmia sandy loam in wooded areas consists of 
medium dark-gray single-grained sand, varying from 1 to 4 inches in 
thickness. The dark color results from the presence of organic matter. 
This layer grades into pale-yellow loamy sand which continues to a 
depth varying from 12 to 18 inches. At this depth an intervening 
layer, 4 or 6 inches thick, of yellow sandy loam immediately overlies 
the true subsoil of yellow friable sandy clay, which continues to adepth 
ranging from 34 to 40 inches. The lower part of the subsoil is in 
many places slightly splotched with yellow, red, brown, or gray where 
it grades into the more or less unweathered material below. This 
unweathered material is mottled yellow, red, and gray slightly 
cemented sandy clay. Here and there iron pebbles are scattered over 
the surface. 

In some areas the surface soil is very much deeper than typical, 
notably in the vicinity of Georgetown. In cultivated fields the sur- 
face soil is gray or light-gray sand, and the remainder of the soil 
profile is similar to that of the typical soil. 

This is one of the more extensive and more important terrace soils 
in the county. It occurs in rather large areas in the vicinity of 
Georgetown and in comparatively smaller areas in the southwestern 
part of the county. 

This soil occupies the highest level terraces along Chattahoochee 
River. Most of it is favorably situated for agriculture, as the surface 
of the areas is gently rolling or nearly level. In most places drainage 
is excellent, but in a few small flat areas in the more level country east 
of Georgetown drainage is not well established, and ditching must be 
resorted to in order to take care of the excess surface water. 

The original tree growth, principally longleaf and shortleaf pine, 
has been removed. About one-quarter of the area has been reforested 
to old-field pine, and the remainder is now farmed or is lying idle. 
The idle fields are covered with a heavy growth of broom sedge and 
briers. 

Cotton and corn are the principal crops grown on this soil. Yields 
are slightly higher than those obtained under similar treatment on 
Norfolk sandy loam, which soil Kalmia sandy loam very closely 
resembles. This soil is handled in the same manner as the Norfolk 
soil, and about the same kind and quantity of commercial fertilizers 
are used for cotton but none is used for corn. 
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A 6-year-old pecan orchard which seems to be doing fairly well 
is located on this soil 1 mile east of Georgetown. However, the trees 
do not appear so vigorous as those growing on the lower level terraces 
of Cahaba fine sandy loam and Kalmia fine sandy loam. 

Kalmia sandy loam is deficient in organic matter, and its produc- 
tiveness could be materially increased by growing and turning under 
leguminous plants such as velvet beans, soy beans, cowpeas, and 
crimson clover. This practice would not only increase the nitrogen 
content of the soil but would also render it more retentive of moisture. 


KALMIA FINE SAND 


The surface soil of Kalmia fine sand in wooded areas is medium 
dark-gray fine sand varying from 1 to 4 inches in thickness. This 
layer is underlain by grayish-yellow fine sand which continues to a 
depth ranging from 10 to 14 inches. Beneath the subsurface layer 
is pale-yellow fine sand which becomes lighter in color with depth. 
This layer continues to a depth varying from 40 to 50 inches and is 
underlain by a stratum of yellowish-brown sandy clay splotched with 
yellow, gray, and dark-brown iron stains. Some areas of Kalmia 
sand are included with this soil in mapping. 

Kalmia fine sand is inextensive in Quitman County. The largest 
areas occur on the lower terraces of Chattahoochee River in the 
northwestern part of the county. Smaller areas are along Pataula 
Creek and along the smaller creeks of the county. 

The surface is gently rolling or almost smooth, and drainage is 
good. About one-third of the soil is reforested with pine, and the 
remainder is either farmed or is lying idle. 

Kalmia fine sand is used chiefly in the production of cotton, but 
some corn and hay are grown. Yields are slightly higher than those 
obtained on Norfolk sand. Most farmers use small quantities of 
commercial fertilizers for cotton. 

This soil should either be used for early truck crops or should be 
allowed to revert to forest. 


CHATTAHOOCHEE FINE SANDY LOAM 


In wooded areas the surface soil of Chattahoochee fine sandy loam 
is dark-gray mellow loamy fine sand, varying from 1 to 4 inches in 
thickness. This layer is underlain by brownish-yellow, single-grained, 
light fine sandy loam which is 6 or 8 inches thick. The lower part 
of the subsurface soil grades into the true subsoil which consists of 
red or reddish-brown friable fine sandy clay and continues to a depth 
varying from 30 to 40 inches. An intervening layer, from 4 to 6 
inches thick, of reddish-yellow light fine sandy clay occurs between 
the subsoil and the somewhat unweathered material below. The 
underlying material is yellow friable fine sandy clay, most of which 
is more or less mottled with reddish brown, red, and gray. 

On account of their small extent a few areas of Chattahoochee sandy 
loam are included with Chattahoochee fine sandy loam in mapping, 
as are also a few small areas of fine red sandy loam. 

In cultivated fields the surface soil of Chattahoochee fine sandy 
loam, to a depth of 5 or 6 inches, is light grayish-brown or brownish- 
yellow light fine sandy loam. 
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This soil occupies a small acreage inthecounty. The largest area, 
comprising about 600 acres, occurs about 2 miles southwest of 
Georgetown, and smaller areas are in the southern part of the county 
along the Clay County line. The surface is gently undulating or 
level, and drainage is good. The natural growth consisted principally 
of longleaf and shortleaf pines. Practically all the land is under 
cultivation at the present time. 

Cotton and corn are the principal crops grown on this soil, and 
yields are slightly higher than those obtained on the corresponding 
upland soils under similar treatment. With the use of the usual 
quantity of a 3-9-3 commercial fertilizer, cotton yields from one- 
third to one-half bale to the acre. Corn yields from 15 to 25 bushels 
to the acre. Fertilizer is seldom used for this crop. 

Land of this kind ranges in value from $15 to $30 an acre, depend- 
ing on location, improvements, and condition. The productiveness 
of the soil could be materially increased by plowing under green- 
manure crops. 

CUTHBERT SANDY LOAM 


In wooded areas the surface soil of Cuthbert sandy loam consists 
of gray or brownish-gray loamy sand, varying from 2 to 4 inches 
in thickness. The subsurface laver is pale-yellow or grayish-yellow 
joamy sand or light sandy loam, which continues to a depth ranging 
from 8 to 12 inches. In cultivated fields the surface layer is light 
gray or yellowish gray. The subsoilis yellowish-red or reddish-yellow, 
heavy, tough, compact clay. It is hard but brittle, cracks on drying, 
and breaks into irregular lumps which have no definite cleavage and 
which eventually crumble to a coarsely granular mass. In most 
places, at a depth varying from 20 to 24 inches, the subsoil is mottled 
or streaked light-red and yellow clay. It has about the same structure 
as the layer above, to a depth of 40 or 50 inches. The underlying 
material is mottled purplish, reddish, yellowish, and whitish hard but 
brittle clay or sandy clay material, or in some places consists of beds 
of light-gray laminated clay. 

This soil is inextensive in Quitman County. No large areas are 
mapped, but small areas, some of them 300 or more acres in extent, 
are scattered throughout the eastern and southeastern parts of the 
county. 

Most of this soil occurs on slopes and around the heads of small 
drainage ways, and the surface is rolling or broken. Surface drain- 
age is “good or excessive, but the compact subsoil retards aeration 
and percolation, thereby ‘accelerating erosion. 

Practically ali the original stand of shortleaf pine, oak, and hickory 
has been removed. Very little of the soil is farmed at present but 
is growing up in scrub pine, blackberries, and broom sedge. 

Cuthbert sandy loam should be used for forestry. The smoother 
areas, when fertilized, produce fair yields of cotton. 


MYATT FINE SANDY LOAM 


The surface soil of Myatt fine sandy loam is dark-gray loamy fine 
sand or fine sandy loam, varying from 6 to 10 inches in thickness. 
The subsoil is dark-gray fine sandy clay or clay, mottled or streaked 
with rust-brown stains. In most places at a depth of 20 or 24 inches 
the subsoil is heavier in texture and is somewhat stiff and plastic. 
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This soil occurs on poorly drained depressions on the terraces of 
Chattahoochee River. In wet seasons the land is covered with water 
practically all the time. At present it is little used for agriculture 
and is valued mainly for the timber and the pasture it affords. 

If properly drained and seeded this soil would provide fair pastur- 
age for cattle. 

MEADOW 


Meadow consists of alluvial first-bottom material along the smaller 
streams and is so variable in color, texture, and structure that it 
could not be separated into soil types. In most places this material 
is gray, yellow, or reddish-brown fine sand or coarse sand in the sur- 
face layer, underlain by grayish sand or sandy clay subsoils, mottled 
with rust brown, yellow, and gray. The surface soil is continually 
being modified by colluvial wash from the uplands and by the addi- 
tion of materials deposited by the streams at each overflow. Meadow 
occurs along the flood plains of the smaller drainage ways throughout 
the county and here and there along the larger streams. In most 
areas the surface is nearly level, and the soil is very slightly elevated 
above the normal flow of streams. In places the streams flowing 
through these bottoms have no definite channel, and water spreads 
rapidly over the entire stream bottom after each rainfall. 

The forest growth on meadow consists of oak, pine, alder, gum, 
poplar, and willow. A heavy growth of blackberry briers, water- 
loving shrubs, and switch cane comprises the undergrowth. 

Owing to its sandiness and lack of adequate drainage meadow has 
very little agricultural value. It is best suited for summer pasture 
for cattle or for forestry. 

SWAMP 


Swamp includes first-bottom areas along the larger streams. It is 
subject to frequent overflow and remains covered with water the 
greater part of the time. The material is made up of wash from the 
upland soils and, like meadow, is variable in texture and color. The 
surface soil is in places reddish-brown or dark-brown silty clay loam, 
and the subsoil is yellow, mottled with dark eray and rust brown. 
Much of the material is very sandy from the surface down. It is 
always saturated. 

The larger areas of swamp are in the flood plains of Pataula and 
Hodchodkee Creeks. The land is covered with a heavy growth of 
swamp-loving plants, including swamp maple, sweetgum, beech, mag- 
nolia, willow, and water-loving shrubs of various kinds. At present 
swamp has very little value except for its forest growth and for 
pasture. 

When reclaimed this kind of land is well suited to the production 
of corn, oats, and forage crops. However, reclamation would be very 
expensive, as in many places there is no definite stream channel. 


ROUGH GULLIED LAND 


Rough gullied land includes areas that are so steep and broken 
that they are unfit for agricultural use. In some places where the 
slopes are not too steep they are covered with a scattered forest growth 
of pine and oak. This kind of land occurs mainly on the slopes to 
stream valleys and is mapped throughout the county. 
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One phase of rough gullied land includes deep gullies or gorges 
ranging in depth from 50 to 200 feet. No vegetation can grow on 
the steep, almost perpendicular sides of these gullies. The largest 
areas of this kind are in the northern part of the county about 214 
miles east of Avreys Store. Unless something is done to check the 
progress of the gullies, they extend with destructive effect até a rapid 
rate and encroach on cultivated areas. 


SUMMARY 


Quitman County is in the southwestern part of Georgia bordering 
Chattahoochee River. It is one of the smallest counties in the State, 
containing only 171 square miles. The relief varies from almost level 
to rolling and hilly. Many of the hilly areas have been cut by deep 
gullies. All the county is naturally well drained. Hodchedkee and 
Pataula Creeks and Chattahoochee River receive all the drainage 
waters of the county. 

Quitman County was jormed in 1858 from the southern part of 
Stewart County and the western part of Randolph County. 

Transportation facilities are fairly good throughout the county. 
Good roads with a sand-clay surface connect most of the towns. 
The Central of Georgia Railway traverses the county from east to 
west. Chattahoochee River is navigable, and a few boats ply its 
waters. 

Eufaula, Ala., just outside the western boundary, is the principal 
market for the products of Quitman County. 

The climate in this section is favorable, as the winters are short 
and mild and the summers are long and warm but usually comfort- 
able, owing to the Gulf breezes. 

With the exception of a short period following the advent of the 
boll weevil in 1916, cotton has been the principal crop. It holds this 
place at present, and corn and peanuts are secondary crops. Some 
oats also are grown. All these crops are grown on every type of soil 
in the county. 

About 80 per cent of the farms in the county are operated by 
tenants. Since 1880 the size of farms in the county has gradually 
decreased, and the percentage of farms operated by tenants has 
increased with each decade. 

The soils of the county are predominantly gray or reddish-brown 
sandy loams, mellow and easy to till, and the subsoils range from 
yellow to deep-red sandy clays. These soils respond readily to the 
addition of manure, to turning under green-manure crops, and to 
the application of commercial fertilizers. In other counties in Geor- 
gia and in some of the neighboring States these soils are used for 
growing peaches, pecans, and truck crops on a commercial scale. 

Fourteen soils and three phases of soils, exclusive of meadow, 
swamp, and rough gullied land, are differentiated and mapped in 
Quitman County. 

The Greenville, Orangeburg, Ruston, Norfolk, Kalmia, Cahaba, 
and Chattahoochee soils are the important soils in the county, both in 
extent and in agricultural importance. The less important soils are 
the Cuthbert, the Myatt, and meadow. The Myatt soils and meadow 
are the poorly drained soils of the county. 
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[Pustic ResoLtution—No., 9] 


JOINT RESOLUTION Amending public resolution numbered eight, Fifty-sixth Congress, second 
session, approved February twenty-third, nineteen hundred and one, “ providing for the printing 
annually of the report on field operations of the Division of Soils, Department of Agriculture.” 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That public resolution numbered eight, Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress, second session, approved February twenty-third, nineteen hundred and 
one, be amended by striking out all after the resolving clause and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

That there shall be printed ten thousand five hundred copies of the report on 
field operations of the Division of Soils, Department of Agriculture, of which 
one thousand five hundred copies shall be for the use of the Senate, three thou- 
sand copies for the use of the House of Representatives, and six thousand copies 
for the use of the Department of Agriculture: Provided, That in addition to the 
number of copies above provided for there shall be printed, as soon as the manu- 
script can be prepared, with the necessary maps and illustrations to accompany 
it, a report on each area surveyed, in the form of advance sheets, bound in 
paper covers, of which five hundred copies shall be for the use of each Senator 
from the State, two thousand copies for the use of each Representative for the 
congressional district or districts in which the survey is made, and one thousand 
copies for the use of the Department of Agriculture. 


Approved, March 14, 1904. 


{On July 1, 1901, the Division of Soils was reorganized as the Bureau of Soils, and on July 1, 1927, the 
Bureau of Soils became a unit of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils.] 
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Accessibility Statement 


The Natural Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed 
to making its information accessible to all of its customers and 
employees. If you are experiencing accessibility issues and need 
assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at (800) 457-3642 
or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-F TC @ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with 
publications that include maps, graphs, or similar forms of information, 
you may also wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate 
the correct office and phone number at http://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/ 
locator/app. 

The USDA Target Center can convert USDA information and 
documents into alternative formats, including Braille, large print, video 
description, diskette, and audiotape. For more information, visit the 
TARGET Center’s Web site (http://www.targetcenter.dm.usda.gov/) or 
call (202) 720-2600 (Voice/TTY). 


Nondiscrimination Policy 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination 
against its customers, employees, and applicants for employment on 
the basis of race, color, national origin, age, disability, sex, gender 
identity, religion, reprisal, and where applicable, political beliefs, 
marital status, familial or parental status, sexual orientation, whether 
all or part of an individual’s income is derived from any public 
assistance program, or protected genetic information. The Department 
prohibits discrimination in employment or in any program or activity 
conducted or funded by the Department. (Not all prohibited bases 
apply to all programs and/or employment activities.) 


To File an Employment Complaint 

If you wish to file an employment complaint, you must contact your 
agency’s EEO Counselor (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33081. 
wha) within 45 days of the date of the alleged discriminatory act, 
event, or personnel action. Additional information can be found online 


at http://Awww.ascr.usda.gov/complaint_filing_file.html. 


To File a Program Complaint 

If you wish to file a Civil Rights program complaint of discrimination, 
complete the USDA Program Discrimination Complaint Form, found 
online at http://www.ascr.usda.gov/complaint_filing cust.html or at 
any USDA office, or call (866) 632-9992 to request the form. You 
may also write a letter containing all of the information requested in 
the form. Send your completed complaint form or letter by mail to 


U.S. Department of Agriculture; Director, Office of Adjudication; 1400 
Independence Avenue, S.W.; Washington, D.C. 20250-9419; by fax to 
(202) 690-7442; or by email to program.intake@usda.gov. 


Persons with Disabilities 

If you are deaf, are hard of hearing, or have speech disabilities and 
you wish to file either an EEO or program complaint, please contact 
USDA through the Federal Relay Service at (800) 877-8339 or (800) 
845-6136 (in Spanish). 

If you have other disabilities and wish to file a program complaint, 
please see the contact information above. If you require alternative 
means of communication for program information (e.g., Braille, large 
print, audiotape, etc.), please contact USDA’s TARGET Center at 
(202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). 
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